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HE indefinable "glamour" of a great city makes the fascinating mystery with 
which most travelers regard a metropolis. Kidnap, blindfold, and transport 
a man to the heart of London, remove his bandages, ask him where he is, and 
instinctively he will tell you, "In the world's metropolis." Why? Because the enchant- 
ment, "glamour" — or what }'ou will — is everywhere about him. It inoculates him, 
intuitively he senses it, and he KNOWS that he is in the heart of the greatest city on 
earth. 

What makes the "glamour" of a great city? Xot the three, five or seven million 
people quartered there. Xo such atmosphere could possibly envelop a similar horde 
crowded together on a great open prairie, if such a thing were possible. It is the fas- 
cination produced by the splendor of great, public works and attractive surroundings. 

It means much to a city and its people to possess the world distinction created 
by a single great thoroughfare such as the Avenue des Champs Ely sees in Paris, 
Berlin's Unter den Linden, Menna's Rhigslrasse, London's Picadilly, and Xew York's 
Fifth Avenue. Any of these streets is sufficient inducement in itself to lure a traveler 
from the utmost parts of the earth. 

The great boulevards of the world's large cities have all been created from 
necessity. But there is also a tremendous commercial advantage in their existence for 
the cities fortunate enough to possess them. 

Chicago, fourth city in the world, and destined to be the first, possesses in ^lich- 
igan Avenue, for a short distance of less than a mile, the world's finest business 
artery. However, the splendor of Michigan Avenue between Twelfth and Ran- 
dolph Streets is lost in its squalid north extension. 



Michigan Avenue in the next ten years will bear the heaviest traffic of any street 
in the world. It is richer in possibilities than any thoroughfare of any great city, 
extending, with its connections, forty miles from the South Shore Country Club to 
Lake Forest, skirting the shores of a great inland, unsalted sea, the spray of which 
in rough weather actually dashes over the curbing near the heart of the city. 

Developed under a proper plan, no thoroughfare can be made to serve" the prac- 
tical necessities of the millions of aiiy city, and be made so spectacular id its attract- 
iveness, as our own Michigan Avenue. Why? Because no large city possesses the 
same ideal, natural location, as they are nearly all inland. 

The few short blocks of the present magnificent Michigan Avenue were practically 
created in the past ten years. It is ridiculous to assume that this work of rehabili- 
tation should end at Randolph Street. It has terminated there solely because of the 
physical limitations beyond that point. The one and only necessary thing to cause 
Michigan Avenue to spread its splendid appeamnce is to widen and extend it north 
and beyond the river. 

The improvement proposed by the Chicago Plan Commission will cause Michigan 
Avenue to outrival New York's famous Fifth Avenue. New York has recently 
widened this thoroughfare between Forty-seventh Street and the Plaza, adding fifteen 
feet to the highway. It was a far more colossal undertaking than our proposed 
project, but New York did it — they had to do it — and Chicago MUST build the 
Michigan Avenue improvement. No man can estimate the value to the entire city 
of widening and projecting Michigan Avenue to connect with widened Pine Street 
and Lincoln Parkway north of the river. Delayed five years, the cost will increase 
fifty per cent. Ten years will be doubled. The time is at hand to do it economically 
and with all conditions ripe. 

Estimates of the Board of Local Improvements provide that it shall be widened 
north to the river to conform to the present width south of Randolph Street; the 
river to be spanned with a double-deck bascule bridge to connect with Pine Street, 
which is to be widened to Chicago Avenue. 

The projected Michigan Avenue will be a two-level thoroughfare between Lake 
and Ohio Streets. Both the south and north approaches to the upper thoroughfare 
will be at a less grade than the approach to the present Jackson Boulevard bridge. 
New buildings of a character similar in magnificence to the present structure south 
of Randolph Street will be created. The main entrances will be on the upper level, 
which is to be extended from building line to building line. There will also be 
basements for shipping or warehouse purposes with entrances on the lower, or 
present, level of Michigan Avenue. Cross traffic on South Water, River, North 
Water, Michigan, Illinois and Indiana Streets will pass under the upper level. 

Every twelve hours of every working day, 60,000 vehicles traverse Michigan Ave- 
nue and cross it between Randolph and Ohio Streets. Greater traffic congestion in 
any city is unknown. Rush street bridge carries sixteen per cent more traffic than 
London bridge, which has long been known as the most congested vehicle bridge in 
the world. Thirty-eight per cent more traffic crosses Michigan Avenue on the 
eight streets immediately north and south of the river than enters London at the 
seven principal points of entry. 

The City Council recently adopted an ordinance covering this improvement as 
proposed. Several typographical errors v^ere discovered in same, which necessitates 
the repealing of the present ordinance and the passage of a new one. As the matter 
has already been gone over in public hearing, it is expected that the new proceeding 
will move very rapidly, so that within six or seven months after the passage of the 
new ordinance the condemnation suit should be brought to trial. 



